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VIII.— SOME OF LONGFELLOW'S SOURCES FOR 
THE SECOND PART OF EVANGELINE 



At the end of a somewhat severe criticism of Evangeline, 
Theodore Parker said, " American readers may well thank 
the author for a poem, so wholly American in its incidents, 
its geography, and its setting." 1 The careful reader of 
the poem today naturally wonders at the poet's sources for 
all this knowledge of American geography and scenery, es- 
pecially of that part of the country called " the west " ; for, 
although he had visited only one of the places pictured, 
namely Philadelphia, he has shown a remarkably accurate 
knowledge of the details of the various regions. A great 
deal has been written concerning the historical basis of 
Part One, but little attention has been paid to the under- 
lying sources of Part Two. The purpose of this paper is 
to point out some of the material which was used by Long- 
fellow in this second Part. 

1 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, vol I, no. 1, Dec, 1847, p. 135. 
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Previous to the writing of Evangeline, reports of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition had been widely read. Cha- 
teaubriand's narratives, including Voyages en Amerique 
and Natchez, had been published. In the year 1846 the 
first volume of Gayarre's History of Louisiana had ap- 
peared. Longfellow was probably familiar with all these 
works, and from them be may have gained general impres- 
sions of the country; but a careful examination of each 
shows no direct influence upon the poem. 

From Longfellow's journals we learn of the length of 
time given to the construction of the poem, Evangeline, 
and of the books from which he derived the setting and 
local color. From November 28th, 1845, when an entry 
reads, " Set about ' Gabrielle,' my idyl in hexameters, in 
earnest," 2 until the beginning of December, 1846 — the 
length of time for writing Part One — we find only two 
references to books which may have had influence. 3 But 

2 Life of H. W. Longfellow, by Samuel Longfellow, vol. n, p. 26. 

' " April 29th, 1846. Looked over the Reeeuil de Gantiques & 
I'usage des Missions, etc., Quebec, 1833. A curious book, in which 
the most ardent spiritual canticles are sung to common airs and 
dancing tunes. For instance — La Mort du Juste : sur I'air, ' On dit 
que vos parents sont autant de Centaurs.' Pieux sentiments envers 
Jesus Christ : sur I'air ' Des Folies d'Espagne.' Other airs are Le 
Carillon de Dunquerque; Charmante Gabrielle; Tous les Bourgeois de 
Ghartres " ( ibid., p. 36 ) . Two of these songs are embodied in Part 
One (iv, 31, 32) : 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon de Dunquerque. 
"April 11, 1846. Eead Dr. Page's ' Prairiedom, or the New Estre- 
tnadura, namely Texas." The full title is " Prairiedom ; rambles 
and scrambles in Texas or New Estremadura. By a Suthron [F. B. 
Page]." 1845. A careful reading of this book shows no direct in- 
fluence upon any of the lines. It seems merely to have given general 
atmosphere. 

This entry was furnished the writer of the paper by Miss Alice 
Longfellow, daughter of the poet. This, with the other unpublished 
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from the entry for December 10th, 1846, when he had 
" commenced the second part," 4 until February 27th, 
1 847, when " Evangeline is ended," 5 several references 
are made to books which he was greatly interested in, and 
which must have given him knowledge of local color. 

On December 3d, 1846, Longfellow wrote, " In the 
evening F. [his wife] read Fremont's Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains in 1842 ;. highly interesting and exciting. 
What a wild life, and what a fresh kind of existence ! But, 
ah, the discomforts ! " e Two days later he added, " Fre- 
mont has particularly touched my imagination; and I 
trust something may come of that." On December 15th, 
" Stayed at home, working a little on Evangeline ; planning 
out the second part, which fascinates me, — if I can but 
give complete tone and expression to it. Of materials for 
this part there is superabundance. The difficulty is to 
select, and give unity to variety." 7 

The journal shows the following entry for December 
17th, 1846 : " Finished this morning, and copied, the first 
canto of the second part of Evangeline ... I see a pano- 
rama of the Mississippi advertised. This comes very a 
propos. The river comes to me instead of my going to 
the river ; and as it is to flow through the pages of the poem, 
I look upon this as a special benediction." Two days later 
he tells us that he " went to see Bonvard's moving diorama 
of the Mississippi. One seems to be sailing down the great 
stream, and sees the boats and the sand-banks crested 
with cotton-wood, and the bayous by moonlight. Three 
miles of canvas, and a great deal of merit." 8 It is impos- 

entries which are quoted, she copied directly from the journals. 
Miss Longfellow kindly permitted the writer to examine the manu- 
script of Evangeline, thus enabling him to substantiate many points. 

'Ibid., p. 66. "Ibid., p. 81. "Ibid., p. 65. 

' Ibid., p. 67. ' Ibid., p. 68. 
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sible to show any direct influence of this diorama on the 
poem, other than the general impressions it gave. 

Under the date of January 7th, 1847, Longfellow wrote, 
" Went to the Library and got Watson's Annals of Phila- 
delphia, and the Historical Collections of Pennsylvania. 
Also, Darby's Geographical Description of Louisiana. 
These books must help me through the last part of Evan- 
geline, so far as facts and local coloring go. But for the 
form and the poetry, — they must come from my own 
brain." 8 Darby's Description of Louisiana 10 is accom- 
panied by a map, which gives the detailed course of the 
lower Mississippi ; but the only aid this book seems to have 
given, was in substantiating the impressions made by the 
diorama. 

On January 12th, the following entry appears: " In the 
evening, read Sealsfield's Cabin Book, a description of 
' Texas,' and of a man lost in the Prairie of San Ja- 
cinto." n This book, also, seems to have had no direct 
influence upon Evangeline. 

On January 14th, 1847, Longfellow wrote, " Finished 
the last canto of Evangeline. But the poem is not finished. 
There are three intermediate cantos to be written." 12 It 
is in this canto that Watson 13 was used, although his in- 
fluence can be found in virtually only one place. That is 
in the story of the pigeons in the lines (v, 47-49) : 

Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 



9 Ibid., p. 74. 

10 A Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana . . . Being 
an accompaniment to the Map of Louisiana. By William Darby, 
1816. 

a Cabin Book : or National Characteristics. By Charles Sealsfield. 
"Life, p. 75. 

"Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. By John F. Watson, 
1842. 
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Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but 
an acorn. 

Watson relates this under the heading " Remarkable Inci- 
dents and Things," as follows: 

Thomas Mahin's poetic description of Pennsylvania in 1729, in 
Latin verse, says, 

' Here, in the fall, large flocks of pigeons fly, 
So numerous, that they darken all the sky.' 

In 1782, Hector St. John of Carlisle, describing the country 
scenes he had before witnessed there says, twice a year they ensnared 
numerous wild pigeons. They were so numerous in their flight as 
to obscure the sun. He has caught fourteen dozen at a time in nets, 
and has seen so many sold for a penny as a man could carry home. 
At every farmer's house they kept a tamed pigeon in a cage at the 
door, to be ready to be used at any time to allure the wild ones 
when they approached. 

In 1793, just before the time of the yellow fever, like flocks 
flew daily over Philadelphia, and were shot from numerous high 
houses. The markets were crammed with them. They generally had 
nothing in their craws besides a single acorn. The superstitious 
soon found out they presaged some evil; and sure enough sickness 
and death came. M 

On January 23d, Longfellow wrote, " F. read our favor- 
ite Sealsfield. His descriptions of the Southwest are very 
striking. The Creole Ball quite life-like, and the passage 
through a cypress-swamp terrible." 15 January 24th, " In 
the evening read Sealsfield's description of the Attakapas." 
Two days later he added, " Finished second Canto of Part 
II of Evangeline. I then tried a passage of it in the 
common rhymed English pentameter. It is the song of 
the mocking-bird." ie On February 17th, he added, 
" Wrote description of the prairies for Evangeline " ; 1T 
and on February 18th, he wrote, " Looked into Kip's Early 



"Vol. n, p. 410. »im., p. 77. 

u Life, p. 77. " Ibid., p. 80. 
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Jesuit Missions in North America; a curious and a very 
interesting book." 18 

A careful examination of these various books mentioned 
in the journals, seems to show that only three had any 
appreciable influence upon the second part of Evangeline, 
namely, Fremont's Expedition to the Boclcy Mountains, 1 ® 
Sealsfield's Life in the New World, 20 and Kip's Early 
Jesuit Missions in North America. 21 

II 

At the beginning of the account of his exploring expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains, Fremont gives a list of 
men who accompanied him. 22 Among them was Basil 
Lajeunesse. This undoubtedly gave Longfellow the sug- 
gestion for the name he uses in the poem, for at first he 
was undecided in the title ; " I know not what name to 
give to, — not my new baby, but my new poem. Shall it 
be ' Gabrielle ' or ' Celestine ' or ' Evangeline.' " 23 Hav- 
ing chosen the name Evangeline, he changes Gabrielle to 
Gabriel, and gives that name to his hero. A careful exam- 
ination of the manuscript shows that the poet first intro- 
duced Gabriel as follows : 

But among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome, 
Gabriel, son of their neighbor, Basil the blacksmith. 



"Ibid., p. 80. 

"Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 
the Year 184S-U- By J. C. Fremont, 1845. 

"Life in the New World; or Sketches of American Society. By 
Seatsfield [i. e., Charles Sealsfleld]. Translated from the German 
by G. C. Hebbe and J. Mackey, 1844. 

a The Early Jesuit Missions in North America. By W. I. Kipp, 
1847. 

"Page 9. 

"Life, p. 26. 
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These lines were crossed out later, and on the preceding 
page the following were written: 

But among all who came young Gabriel only was welcome, 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. 

This change came evidently after he had read Fremont and 
had used the name in the second part in the lines (i, 39, 
40) : 

"Gabriel Lajeunesse! " said they. "Oh yes! we have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, his father " — 

for on March 6th, 1847, he wrote in his journal, " I began 
to revise and correct Evangeline for the press. Went 
carefully over the first canto." 24 Nowhere else in Part 
One does the name Lajeunesse appear. Whenever Basil 
is spoken of, it is " Basil the blacksmith," with Gabriel as 
" son of the blacksmith." 

Fremont's expedition began at Westport, now Kansas 
City, and extended west along the Kansas river, then 
north across the prairies to the Platte, or Nebraska river 
as it was then called, and thence to the mountains. After 
describing at length the journey over the prairies and the 
approach to the mountains, Fremont says, 

Here passes the road to Oregon; and the broad high way where 
the numerous heavy wagons of the emigrants had entirely beaten 
and crushed the artemesia, was a happy exchange to our poor 
animals for the sharp rocks and tough shrubs among which they 
had been toiling so long; and we moved up the valley rapidly and 
pleasantly." 6 

The explorers found the Columbia, then called the Oregon 
river ; and they traced the sources of the Walahwalah and 
the Owyhee rivers. To them, " a mountainous range be- 
came visible in the north, in which were recognized some 

"Life, p. 82. "Page 128. 
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rocky peaks, belonging to the range of the Sweet Water 
valley." 26 Two illustrations of the Wind River moun- 
tains accompany the report. 

A comparison with the following lines of Evangeline 
will show the influence of Fremont (iv, 3-7) : 

Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, like a 

gateway, 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant's wagon, 
Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 
Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river Mountains, 
Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska. 

The poet is evidently referring to the Walahwalah river 
when he speaks of the Walleway, for on the map accom- 
panying the report, the courses of the Walahwalah and of 
the Owyhee rivers are clearly marked. The name proba- 
bly was changed for reasons of euphony. 

In the second part of the report, Fremont describes his 
expeditions to Oregon and North California. He tells of 

descending a somewhat precipitous and rocky hill-side among the 
pines, which rarely appear elsewhere than on the ridge. We en- 
camped at its foot, where there were several springs, which you 
will find laid down upon the map as one of the extreme sources 
of the Smoky Hill of the Kansas. From this place the view extended 
over the Arkansas Valley, and the Spanish peaks in the south 
beyond .... Turning the next day to the southwest, we reached, 
in the course of the morning, the wagon road to the settlements on 
the Arkansas river, and encamped in the afternoon on the Fontaine 
qui bouit (or Boiling Spring) river, where it was fifty feet wide, 
with a swift current. 21 

The names of these places Longfellow has used in the 
lines (iv, 8-10) : 

And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sierras, 
Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean. 

"Page 127. "Page 115. 
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For the characteristics of the prairies themselves, Long- 
fellow had rich and abundant material from Fremont. 
Time and space permit only a few comparisons. Fremont 
goes at great length in describing the flowers he found. 
The following extract will show the picturesqueness of 
these descriptions : 

Along our route the amorpha has been in very abundant but 
variable bloom — in some places bending beneath the weight of purple 
clusters ; in others, without a flower. It seems to love best the sunny 
slopes, with a dark soil and southern exposure. Everywhere the 
rose is met with, and reminds us of cultivated gardens and civiliza- 
tion. It is scattered over the prairies in small bouquets, and, when 
glittering in the dews and waving in the pleasant breeze of the early 
morning, is the most beautiful of prairie flowers. 8 * 

.Longfellow has incorporated this in the lines (iv, 12- 
14): 

Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, beautiful prairies ; 
Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas. 

The prairie animals that Longfellow enumerates in the 
lines (iv, 15, 16) : 

Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless horses, 

Fremont has described many times and sometimes at great 
length in his report. In one instance he has told of an 
encounter with a bear, as follows : 

As we were riding quietly along, eagerly searching every hollow 
in search of game, we discovered, at a little distance in the prairie, 
a large grizzly bear so busily engaged in digging roots that he did 
not perceive us until we were galloping down a little hill fifty 
yards from him, when he charged upon us with such sudden energy, 
that several of us came near losing our saddles. 2 * 



•Page 14. 
•Page 114. 
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This Longfellow has woven into the lines (iv, 25, 26) : 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brookside. 

During the course of the expedition, an Indian woman 
joined the company for a few days. Fremont gives the 
following account of the incident: 

A French engage at Lupton's fort, had been shot in the back on 
the 4th of July, and died during our absence to the Arkansas. The 
wife of the murdered man, an Indian woman of the Snake nation, 
desirous, like Naomi of old, to return to her people, requested and 
obtained permission to travel with my party to the neighborhood of 
Bear river, where she expected to meet with some of their villages. 
Happier than the Jewish widow, she carried with her two children, 
pretty little half-breeds, who added much to the liveliness of the 
camp. M 

A little later he adds: 

the Shoshonee woman took leave of us here, expecting to find 
some relations at Bridger's fort, which is only a mile or two distant, 
on a fork of this stream. 81 

All this Longfellow has used in the lines (iv, 39-44) : 

Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 

Into their little camp an Indian woman, whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 

She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 

From the far-off hunting grounds of the cruel Camanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had been murdered. 

At this point in the poem, Longfellow introduces the two 
Indian tales, Leelinau 32 and Moowis, 33 which he had from 
Schoolcraft. 

"Page 120. 
81 Page 130. 

"Algic Researches. By Henry Schoolcraft, 1845. 
** Onedta, or Characteristics of the Red Race of America. By Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, 1845. 
These references to the Indian legends are pointed out by Dr. 
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III 

Sealsfield's Life in the New World is so full of pictur- 
esque descriptions of the lower Mississippi country, that it 
will be possible to select only a few passages to show their 
correlation with lines of Evangeline. It is when one reads 
Cantos Two and Three as a whole, and then reads Seals- 
field, that the great similarity of thought and expression 
appears. Sealsfield, in the chapter entitled " Night 
Thoughts," 34 gives the following account of the Acadiens : 

The hay-moon has thrown its -pale, silvery light over these, per- 
haps the youngest children of creating nature; a pale, gray magic 
veil is spread over the enchanting scene, and the light clouds of 
heaven seem to be reflected in it as in a mirror, in the distance. 
The cypress-groves are piled on each other like walls of bronze; a 
few light, silver flakes, unmoved by a breath of air, overspread the 
canopy of heaven. In the west, the golden purple is melted into a 
light green, and above us, ether is spread with deepest blue — the 
stars tremble abashed before the queen of night, whose mild and 
gentle rays glimmer in the east. 

Only here and there, lights shine along the shore, like will-o'-the- 
wisps dancing past us, lighting up, for a moment, the groups of 
orange and citron-trees. They glimmer from the bright windows of 
planters' houses, hidden behind the group of trees. Perhaps there 
are fathers and mothers awake, who tell to their children or grand- 
children the adventures of their grand or great-grandparents, who 
have not the least conception of the dangers which the storm 
threatens, and which might so terribly break over them. The chil- 
dren listen, and shake their heads incredulously, as if listening to 
nursery tales. Yes, these varieties are difficult to believe — more 
difficult to describe — which our ancestors, the first settlers of our 
dear country, had to undergo. 

Only the shrill cries of water-fowls, the roaring and croaking of 



Paul Morin, in his thesis, Les Sources de VOeuvre de Eenry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Paris, 1913. The story of Moowis had appeared, 
however, a year earlier in the first volume of The Columbian Lady's 
and Gentleman's Magazine, New York, 1844; and it is probable that 
Longfellow had read the story in this form. 
"Part n, chap. 2. 
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bull-froga and alligators, interrupt the dreadful moaning of the 
waves. Yes; those were daring souls, who built the first cabins on 
these terrible shores 

We have passed the cStes des Acadiens. How enchantingly beau- 
tiful the pale silvery stripe draws toward the mouth! They are 
the cypress groves, lit up by the last rays of the moon — a thin and 
mysterious light; it sparkles mildly, like the rainbow of the moon — 
mildly, like the eye of Providence, which guides the world! Perhaps 
it is the same silvery stripe, which lit the path of the poor Acadiens 
on their sorrowful wandering, when, eighty years ago, they pursued 
their thorny path for three thousand miles, from the coast of Nova 
Scotia. There were twelve thousand families, who, at the command 
of the Second George and his Tories, were torn from their homes, 
their friends, and their huts, because they would not fight against 
their fathers, brothers, and Louis Quinze, their native king. 

In the midst of winter, they were driven from their valleys, and 
plains, and fields, which their hands had redeemed from the wilder- 
ness. Men, women, old men, girls and infants, were chased by blood- 
hounds beyond the boundaries of their own country. Thousands 
froze to death, starved, or fell a prey to wild beasts. Only a miser- 
able remnant succeeded in reaching, across the lakes and Illinois, 
the shores of the Mississippi, down which they floated on miserable 
rafts. On its shores and in the Attakapas, among their countrymen 
and the Spaniards, they found succor and a resting-place. 

At the beginning of Canto Two, Longfellow says (n, 
1-10): 

It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the ship-wrecked 

Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune; 

Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 

Sealsfield describes the approach to the upper edge of 
the great prairies, as follows : 

Stretching from the right, or rather as we are ascending, the left 
shore of the river, toward Opelousas . . . the variegated lustre of 
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this beautiful prairie is developed in all its glorious splendor before 
our eyes. It is the most magnificent sight ever witnessed by human 
eye — an ocean of flowers and spicy odors, the grass blades rising 
and falling, like the light waves created by the fanning breeze in 
the declining sun . . . Further toward the west, this immense 
prairie is bounded by the edge of a black forest, appearing like a 
frame to this beautiful picture. 85 

It is a delightful evening! To the west of the plantation the forest 
glows like a sea of fire. Flaming throughout the plaquemines, the 
rays of the setting sun illumine the landscape gloriously, giving the 
tout ensemble the enchanting aspect of the garden of Hesperides! 

The gable-ends of the parental house peep forth, dancing amid the 
variegated color of the cotton and the locust-tree. Light and dark- 
ness seem to meet, and steal one last embrace, ere the approaching 
stars hang out their lamps with their prying and mysterious twinkle! 

All nature trembles in the pulsation of departing day! Trees 
and bushes, orange and lemon groves, wind along the southwest and 
east, from Seeche toward the negro village, waving gracefully in 
the awakening breeze. The negro huts, with their small gardens, 
appear and vanish in the scintillating atmosphere. The unbounded 
cotton-fields, which extend for miles, float like seas of fire on to the 
primitive forests. Such an evening makes you forget the heat of 
summer, and you exclaim spontaneously : " It is indeed a glorious 
land our Louisiana ! " M 

Longfellow gives the picture in the lines (n, 124-127 
and in, 140-142, 144-146, 151-154) : 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o'er the landscape; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 

Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of the 

moonlight. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
Poured out their souls in odors, that were their prayers and con- 
fessions 



1 Part m, chap. 8 : " The Father's House." 
1 Part iv, chap. 1 : " The Father's House." 
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Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 
Gleamed and floated away in mingled and infinite numbers. 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in heaven. 

Sealsfield continues his description of the cypress swamp 
as follows: 

Twenty-nine and thirty-nine miles above the capitol, two branches 
break from the Mississippi on the western side, called bayou la 
Fourche, and bayou Placquemine — the customary route which for- 
merly, and also now, in high-water time, is taken to Attakapas . . • 
These bayous are crossed by so many rivers, standing-waters and 
swamps, that, even with an exact knowledge of them, it is only with 
the greatest care that a course through the labyrinth can be found. 
Now they expand to a lake, into which a great mass of new waters 
empty themselves; again, they are so narrow, that you cannot dis- 
tinguish them from the twenty-'feet-high overflowed cypress trees. 
The weight of these numerous trees, is festooned above our heads. 
The Spanish moss hangs in long close wreaths from their gigantic 
arms, lies upon the water, and obstructs the way. No ray of the 
sun penetrates the night of water and forest; a gloomy darkness 
oppresses the scene, and all nature. No singing bird utters its merry 
notes. In day time, the roar of thousands of alligators and bull- 
frogs — after sundown — the horrible laughter of the great Mississippi 
owl, drive the traveller to despair. 3 ' 

Longfellow has incorporated all this in the lines (n, 26- 
34, 63-65) : 

They, too, swerved from their course; and entering the Bayou of 

Plaquemine, 
Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hung on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 



" Part rv, chap. 5 : " The Entrance into the Attakapas." 
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Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 

While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the 

desert, 
Far-off, — indistinct, — as of wave or wind in the forest, 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 

Sealsfield then gives his description of the Creole Ball, 
which Longfellow speaks of as being " quite life-like " : 

We looked in amazement at each other; the scene was funny, but 
at the same time had a strong flavor of meanness. Suddenly, Mon- 
sieur de Morbihan ran from the. house, and stopping on the stairs, 
he cried : " Messieurs, is this the manner in which to pay your 
respects to French cavaliers? Morbleu! parbleu! what must these 
gentlemen think of you? I tell you, we have a ball; and go now, in 
Heaven's name, to inform your families, and then we'll see further ! " 

The word ball, put an end to all dispute . . . After they had 
examined us from every side, and we them, and their dresses — 
legacies from their fathers and grandfathers, of which they were the 
prouder the more they were worn — they strongly insisted upon our 
telling them the news. Some had left, to bring to the families the 
news of the ball; the rest, however, had stayed to hear something of" 
la belle France! 

During our relation, the avenue leading to the plantation began 
to look lively again. We saw ladies on horseback, and in cabriolets, 
at the wildest gallop, coming up to the house, slipping merrily out 
of the saddles and carriages, and dancing up to the piazza. 

We were introduced into the ball-room by two masters of cere- 
monies. It was illuminated with tallow candles; the walls looked 
poor, and the two negroes, who formed the orchestra, were really 
grotesque figures. To us these things had the charm of novelty, 
which was heightened, by the elegant costumes of the ladies, their 
beauty and liveliness. At this moment, it appeared to us as if we 
were back in our dear France, engaged in one of those charming 
country parties, which owe their particular freshness to their rus- 
ticity. We had also, for a long time, not seen so many beauties 
collected in so small a space. We waited with impatience for the 
opening of the ball, and I must declare, that my surprise came to 
the highest pitch when we danced the first cotillon. This loveliness 
of motion, this ease, this poetry of dance, we had not dreamed of. 
I consider the Creoles the best dancers in the world; they blend 
the graceful ease of the French, with the majesty of the Spaniard. 
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It is only in the dance that their enchanting power becomes irre- 
sistible." 

Longfellow weaves all this into the lines (in, 120-123, 
128-133) : 

Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 
It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 
Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the Herdsman. 

But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, proceeding 

From the accordant strings of Michael's melodious fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 

Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 

Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering garments. 

Three days after the entry in the journal concerning 
the reading of Sealsfield, Longfellow wrote, as quoted 
above, " Finished second canto of Part n of Evangeline. 
I then tried a passage of it in the common rhymed English 
pentameter. It is the song of the mocking-bird." 39 In 
the poem of Evangeline as finished, the passage appears as 
follows (n, 133-142) : 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to 

listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad: then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 

This idea of the bird's song came from Sealsfield, 40 for 



ss Part iv, chap. 5. M Life, p. 77. 

"Dr. Morin makes the following statement concerning the source 
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at the close of the description of the Creole Ball, he con- 
tinues : 

Long after midnight the company parted, and we went to our 
rooms to repose. 

The room in which I slept was a corner room opening on the 
balcony, through the blinds of which I saw a thicket of orange, palm 
and catalpa-trees, forming a thick arbor. The morning was won- 
derfully refreshing. Through the golden and snow-white fruits 
glittered the mirror of the Teche — birds of song hopped through 
the branches, and among them two mocking-birds. The male sat 
on a catalpa branch, and chirped with his hen, who rocked upon the 
branches a few feet lower down — flew around her, up to her, again 
around her, and then both broke out in the most beautiful night- 
ingale song. I stood charmed. The lonely birds rose higher and 
imitated from their little throats the mewing of cats, the barking 
of dogs, the bleating of sheep, and of all animals which" greeted the 
rising day in and around the house. The hen sent forth a curious 
laughing tone, and the male, flying up, broke again into the charming 
strain of our European nightingales. It was the first American 
mocking-bird I had ever heard: I was strangely touched.* 1 



for the mocking-bird song: " Longfellow qui recrit ici 1© chant de 
Poiseau moqueur, lisait, a l'epoque ou il ecrivait ses lignes un poeme 
de Brainard, intitule The Mocking Bird (cf. Life, n, p. 66) qui a 
certainement dfl Pinspirer." Longfellow says in the journal, De- 
cember 8th, 1846, " Looking over Brainard's poems, I find, in a piece 
called 'The Mocking Bird,' this passage: 

Now his note 

Mounts to the play-ground of the lark, high up 

Quite to the sky. And then again it falls 

As a lost star falls down into the marsh. 

Now, when in 'Excelsior,' I said 'A voice fell like a falling star,' 
Brainard's poem was not in my mind, nor had I in all probability 
ever read it. Felton said at the time that the same image was in 
Euripides, or Pindar, — I forget which. Of a truth, we cannot strike 
a spade into the soil of Parnassus, without disturbing the bones 
of some dead poet." It is not until January 26th, 1847, that he 
describes the bird's song for Evangeline, and two days previous to 
that, January 24th, he had spoken of the Creole Ball, which imme- 
diately precedes the description of the bird. The suggestion for this 
song comes unquestionably from Sealsfield. 
"Part iv, chap. 5. 
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IV 



The material obtained from Kip's Early Jesuit Mis- 
sions* 2 Longfellow weaves into the following lines in Canto 
IV (iv, 89-92) : 

On the western slope of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Kobe chief of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and Jesus. 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as they 
hear him. 

Kip gives Father Raslas's account of " Missionary Life 
among the Abnakis," which has the following interesting 
description of the chapel the priests erected, and of the 
services he conducted: 

The village in which I live is called Naurantsouak, and is situated 
on the banks of a river which empties into the sea, at the distance 
of thirty leagues below. I have erected a Church there, which is 
neat and elegantly ornamented. I have, indeed, thought it my duty 
to spare nothing either in the decoration of the building itself, or in 
the beauty of those articles which are used in our holy ceremonies. 
Vestments, chasubles, copes, and holy vessels, all are highly appro- 
priate, and would be esteemed so even in our Churches in Europe. 
I have also formed a little choir of about fifty young Indians, who 
assist in Divine Service in cassocks and surplices. They have each 



42 Concerning the Black Robe Missions, Dr. Paul Morin says : " La 
jeune heroine continuant son melancolique voyage, s'arrfite a la 
mission que les Jesuits avaient etablie dans le territoire indien 
(Texas). Or, en mai 1844, la Democratic Review de New York 
publiait un article de W. B. Peabody, intitule The early Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries in the North Western Territory; M. Sieper se demande, 
tres logiquement, si la lecture de cet essai n'aurait pu suggerer ft 
Longfellow cet incident d'Evangeline. Le souvenir d'une lecture 
agreable, la facility d'expression que donne un sujet dSja etudie, 
l'aptitude ft conduire ses heros vers une region visitee en esprit avee 
un auteur attrayant ne rendent pas le fait impossible." It seems 
likely that Longfellow would be influenced more directly by the book 
he was reading at the time of his writing, than by an article of 
a previous date. 
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their own appropriate functions, as much to serve in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass as to chant the Divine Offices for the consecration of 
the Holy Sacrament, and for the processions which they make with 
great crowds of Indians, who often come from a long distance to 
engage in these exercises: and you would be edified by the beautiful 
order they observe and the devotion they show." 

A foot-note, written by Rev. W. I. KSp, follows this 
description . 

The .following extract from Whittier's beautiful poem Mogg Megone 
places before us the scene which in those days must have been wit- 
nessed on the spot : 

On the brow of a hill, which slopes to meet 
The flowing river, and bathe its feet — 
The bare-washed rock, and the drooping grass, 
And the creeping vine as the waters pass — 
A rude and unshapely chapel stands, 
Built up in that wild by unskilled hands. 
Yet the traveller knows it a place of prayer, 
For the holy sign of the cross is there; 
And should he chance at that place to be, 
Of a Sabbath morn, or some hallowed day, 
When prayers are made and masses are said, 
Some for the living and some for the dead, — 
Well might the traveller start to see 
The tall dark forms, that take their way 
From the birch canoe, on the river shore, 
And the forest paths, to that chapel door; 
And marvel to mark the naked knees 

And the dusky foreheads bending there, — 
And stretching his long thin arms over these 

In blessing and in prayer, 
Like a shrouded spectre, pale and tall, 
In his coarse white vesture, Father Ralle.* 4 



"P. 2. 

44 It will be noted that the last four lines have evidently been 
changed in order to praise Father Raslas, for the lines as they appear 
in the first edition of the poem, are: 

While, in coarse white vesture, over these 

In blessing or in prayer, 
Stretching abroad his thin pale hands, 
Like a shrouded ghost, the Jesuit stands. 
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This picture probably suggested the following lines in 
Evangeline (iv, 96-107) : 

Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices, 
And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river, 
Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 
Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A crucifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and over-shadowed by grape-vines, 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath it. 
This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 
Mingling its notes with the soft susurrua and sighs of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer approaching, 
Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions. 

The tbree books which had the greatest amount of in- 
fluence upon the second part of Evangeline were Fremont's 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Sealsfield's Life in the 
New World, and Kip's Early Jesuit Missions in North 
America. From these Longfellow drew the " facts and 
local coloring." 

Murray Gardner Hill. 



